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tions of the Commission, and that railway commissioners will 
use their powerful positions as stepping-stones to further political 
preferment. 

With one contention of the author it is necessary to take issue. 
It is his assertion that it is unjust to include intangible value in 
the estimate of assets upon which taxes are to be levied and to 
exclude it when the question of rates is under consideration. This 
injustice is only apparent and is due to a confusion in reasoning. 
Intangible value is property and can be sold; hence it is taxable. 
But to include this value in determining the reasonableness of a 
schedule of rates, when the value itself is the result of existing rates, 
is to beg the question at the start. Once admit this contention, 
and the corporation has solved the problem of lifting itself by its 
own boot-straps. 

Frank Haigh Dixon. 

Dartmouth College. 



Transportation and Industrial Development in the Middle West. 
By W. F. Gephart. Columbia Univ. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Vol. XXXIV. No. I. (New York : 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1909. Pp. 273. $2.) 

In this study Dr. Gephart has made a valuable contribution to 
the economic history of Ohio, especially during the period from 
1800 to the Civil War. He set himself the task of explaining "the 
industrial development of a section of the Middle West, as it was 
affected by transportation," and has succeeded well. He had an 
admirable field in which to work, because the geographical position 
of Ohio is strategically so important both for east and west, and for 
north and south lines, that the transportation problem has always 
received especial attention in this state. The causal relation 
therefore between improvements in the means of transportation 
and the industrial development of the people is nowhere more 
clearly revealed than in the history of Ohio. Dr. Gephart traces 
the settlement of the state and the early use of the Ohio River; 
with the growth of population he shows the need of improved 
routes to the east and the successive attempts to obtain them by 
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means of roads, canals, and railroads. The importance of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers and their effects upon the distribution 
of products is well brought out, and the revolutionary effects of 
the introduction of the steamboat upon western waters is clearly 
stated. There are two good chapters on industrial development, 
a thoughtful one on the constitution of 1851, an apolegetic one 
on the improveir 'int of Ohio rivers and harbors, and an unsatis- 
factory one on the interurban railway. The monograph contains 
a number of excellent maps and charts and concludes with a full 
bibliography, but lacks an index. 

A criticism of such a book reflects only the difference in the point 
of view of the writer and reviewer. Attention may however be 
directed to the emphasis placed by Dr. Gephart upon an almost 
exclusively economic interpretation of Ohio history. The grant of 
state aid to the canals and later its withdrawal, the criticism of the 
railroads, the removal of the dams from the rivers (pages 149, 
184, 213), are all referred to purely economic considerations. If 
any criticism is to be made it is that the political and party causes 
have received less than their due weight. But the emphasis is 
so usually placed upon other factors to the exclusion of the 
economic that it is refreshing to have the latter emphasized and 
even over-emphasized. The monograph is far more than a history 
of transportation in Ohio; it is a study of the interaction of indus- 
trial development and improved means of transportation, and 
as such naturally lays special emphasis upon economic factors. 
It is not a mere chronicle of facts, but an interpretation and explan- 
ation of those facts, and is based upon a thorough study of official 
and contemporary sources. To the reviewer however it seems that 
the volume would have gained in value had the facts, evidently 
so carefully gathered, been presented in more detail. A few doubt- 
ful statements were noted, but no important error of fact was 
found in a careful reading. All in all, praise must be given the 
author of this study, which is one of a kind much needed for a 
correct interpretation of the economic development of our coun- 
try. 

Ebnest L. Bogaet. 
University of Illinois. 



